152           EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
The formation of the aspirant to religious life begins on
the day on which she enters the novitiate, the moral and
spiritual training which she there receives serving to
develop, pacify, and harmonise the character, and so to
make it at once more ready to profit from further teaching
and more fitted to educate a younger mind. Very real,
indeed, is the power of assimilation and of influence of one
who has made a great choice and is content.
Intellectual work of an absorbing or of a purely secular
character is not given to the novice until the second year
of her training, and then for not more than three hours a
day. The point of this restriction is to give freer scope for
spiritual growth and to avoid distracting, by some passing
interest, the mind intent upon the serious question of
vocation. The noviceship is primarily a time of silence
and of prayer, of self-conquest and of self-control, but it
is also a forcing ground for right self-development, and it
offers wide possibilities for mental growth. Scriptural,
doctrinal and liturgical study, Latin (at least in so far as it
is necessary for the recitation of Office), French, the official
language of the Society, the history of the Church and of
the Order, in themselves form no meagre curriculum. If
to these we add the wide reading so familiar a feature of
convent life, the training in manners at an age when youth
most desires to shake off control, the constant companion-
ship of older people, the opportunities for artistic work
and for the exercise of a craft, the experience gained in
household duties in apprenticeship to the nuns who have
the care of the offices in the house, we shall see that a
novice's training goes far to realise the aspirations of many
colleges to-day, and gives scope to the great range of
vocational interests that is always to be found among a
body of women.